TEACHING 
LEARNING 


WOMEN AS LEARNERS: 


Research findings across 
a wide range of disciplines 
document women's alienation in 
university environments. From 
the medieval monastery to the 
present age, institutions of 
higher learning have been 
primarily concerned with the 
knowledge created and perpe- 
tuated by male scholars. Most 
theories elaborate men's ex- 
perience and competence as a 
baseline against which both 
men's and women's development 
is judged, often to the detri- 
ment or misreading of women. 
"Thus we have learned a great 
deal about the development of 
abstract critical thought, au- 
tonomy and independence, and 
the fine points of argument 
and debate. We have learned 
less about the development of 
interdependence, responsibil- 
ity, empathy and thought which 
draws on everyday experience, 
attributes which are consider- 
ed to be more feminine. A 
disproportionate amount of 
research has been identified 
with "agency" the Protestant 
ethic, a Faustian pursuit of 
knowledge, and ennobling 
mastery, separation, and 
control.’ When women depart 
from accepted standards of 
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DIFFERENT ARE THEY? 


what constitutes knowledge, 
what is worthy of study and 
how to learn, they tend to be 
disparagingly viewed as in- 
competent, disinterested, or 
non-intellectual. 


To say that women are 
"different" is to use a time- 
honoured cliche! "They are 
and they aren't" would be most 
people's response. This 
article looks at some of the 
ways in which women feel 
"different" in university 
settings. It introduces some 
of the new scholarship on 
women as learners and suggests 
ways this knowledge can be 
applied to classroom teaching. 


Contemporary scholars are 
re-examining the "separate 
worlds" women inhabit. Many 
are asking different ques- 
tions, relating as co-learners 
with their "subjects" and de- 
signing methodologies grounded 
in their own experience. 

Carol Gilligan in her book In 
a Different Voice reframes 
qualities traditionally re- 
garded as women's weaknesses 
and shows them to be human 
strengths. Using Kohlberg's 
framework of moral develop- 


ment, she discovered that 
women make moral and ethical 
decisions from a perspective 
different than men. Whether 
in the family or in positions 
of leadership, decisions are 
made not on the basis of an 
abstract notion of fairness or 
rights, but on relationships, 
who will be hurt or disadvan- 
taged? Instead of "under- 
achieving" on Kohlberg's 
scale, a new scale had to be 
devised to describe the ethi- 
cal choices women tended to 
make. 


Ideas which support 
women's preferred styles of 
learning are found in the 
teaching of the Brazilian 
educator, Paolo Freire.’ 

These involve learners as 
participants in a communal 
context where the subject 
matter is grounded in the 
learner's experience, and the 
search for "understanding" 
rather than "absolute truth" 
is attained through dialogue 
and collaboration. The 
teacher-expert learns from and 
with members of the group and 
emphasis is placed on a blend- 
ing of theory and practice. 


Another major contribu- 
tion to our understanding of 
women as learners is the book, 
Women's Ways of Knowing 
written by Belenky, Clinchy, 
Goldberger and Tarule. While 
the authors clearly limited 
themselves to trying to under- 
stand the development of wo- 
men's self, voice and mind, 
many men will identify with 
their description of how in- 
dividuals construct meaning 
from their experiences. The 
book gives a sense not only of 
what women are but what they 


can become. 


The authors did not limit 
their research to an elite po- 
pulation, but included in 
their interviews, women on 
welfare, teenage mothers, 
night school students and 
undergraduates from a women's 
Ivy League College. A series 
of questions were posed which 
encouraged the women to be re- 
flective about themselves, 
their growth and the ways they 
learned. One of the questions 
was to describe a "really 
powerful learning experience." 
One hundred and thirty-five 
stories became the working 
date of a three-year research 
undertaking. Some of the 
findings of interest to edu- 
cators are that: 


- women repeatedly used 

the metaphor of "gaining 
a voice" to depict their 
intellectual and ethical 
development. 


- the development of 
one's voice, self and 
mind are intricately 
intertwined, e.g., many 
women experience voice- 
lessness combined with an 
oppressive sense of pow- 
erlessness. 


- connected knowing, 
(valuing a relationship 
between the knower and 
what is known) as con- 
trasted with separate and 
"objective" knowing, des- 
cribes the preferred 
learning style of most 
women. 


- women students who 
"succeed" often do so in 
spite of, not because of, 


a competitive and adver- 
sarial educational sys- 
tem, which denies them 
the expression of their 
authentic selves. 


The research initially 
focused on the framework de- 
veloped by William Perry which 
traced the evolution of stu- 
dents' conceptions of know- 
ledge at Harvard University 
over a period of twenty years. 
In yearly interviews which 
asked the simple question, 
what "stood out" for them, 
Perry followed a group of 
undergraduate male students 
from their entry to their 
final year. At first it was 
supposed that differences a- 
rose from "personality types." 
Over time it became evident 
that the students were active- 
ly engaged in reinterpreting 
their lives and that, start- 
lingly, these reinterpreta- 
tions fell into a logical 
progression. Each step re- 
presented a challenge to the 
student's view of meaning- 
making in a complex world. 


Similar, yet different 
stories were heard form the 
women in Belenky, Clinchy, 
Goldberger and Tarule's study. 
It was not surprising that 
Perry's map had to be expanded 
with the inclusion of women's 
voice and experience, in much 
the same manner that Gilli- 
gan's work extended Kohlberg's 
framework or moral develop- 
ment. The findings from their 
research elaborate five in- 
tellectual positions through 
which women seem to move as 
learners. The positions are 
not mechanical or absolute but 
appear to fluctuate according 
to a woman's level of self- 


confidence within differing 
contexts. The more confident 
one feels, the greater the 
possibility of thinking in 
complex ways. 


The first position was 
called "silence". This is the 
silence of women who live ina 
world where words are perceiv- 
ed as punitive or as weapons, 
and where violence to mind and 
body are dangerously infused. 
This woman feels deaf and 
numb, even her own experience 
is untrustworthy. She rarely 
appears in our classes. In 
the next position women are 
described as "received know- 
ers," accepting the truth 
(authority) of experts, teach- 
ers, or parents without ques- 
tion. Truth is viewed as ab- 
solute, factual and concrete; 
learning takes place through 
non-responsive listening. 

Half of the women interviewed 
fell into the third position, 
which the authors call "sub- 
tive." Here knowledge is 
based on intuition and per- 
sonal experience, multiple 
truths are equally valid, an 
idea is right if it "feels" 
right, things are known in the 
"gut." This learner values 
her inner unexamined voice 
over value-abstract or theori- 
tical knowledge which is per- 
ceived as alien to her own 
experience. 


In the fourth perspective 
women learn "procedural" know- 
ledge, mastering systematic 
and logical methods of acade- 
mic and scientific discourse. 
They learn to separate criti- 
cal, detached and adversarial 
thinking from that which is 
connected, or rooted in in- 
terpersonal relationships. 


This is the point at which 
women learn the procedures 
necessary to succeed in the 
male-defined scholarly world. 
In the separate mode the 
learner is concerned with how 
to study and analyze problems, 
what standards to use in 
evaluating solutions, and in 
following rules or procedures 
to ensure that all judgments 
will be impersonal and un- 
biased. Knowing in the con- 
nected mode is more likely to 
be cultivated in friendships 
and in the home than in 
school. Problems are dealt 
with through empathy, by try- 
ing to understand the needs 
and perspectives of others, 
and by actively trying to 
imagine what it is like for 
others without superimposing 
one's own vision. Dialogue 
rather than argument is the 
method used for obtaining and 
processing information. 


In the final position a 
woman is able to integrate 
academic (separate) and per- 
sonal (connected) procedures 
into academic scholarship as 
well as in all of life's en- 
counters. She knows now that 
all knowledge is constructed 
and that the knower influences 
and shapes what is known. In 
drawing on both the separate 
and connected approaches she 
can achieve a way of listening 
which is simultaneously at- 
tached and detached, critical 
and accepting, authoritative 
and receptive. Learning be- 
comes an authentic dialogue 
between herself and others, 
the printed word and personal 
experience. Most of our stu- 
dents (and some professors) 
never reach this level of in- 
tegration. 


In conclusion, a summary 
of key learning style choices 
of women are listed. While 
these differences do not fall 
absolutely within gender 
lines, proportionately more 
women than men indicate pre- 
ferences for the following 
modes of learning: 


- connected knowing and 
synthesis thinking over 
distanced, fragmented, 
and "objective" modes. 
Looking for what is right 
(believing) before chal- 
lenging what is wrong 
(doubting). To be cri- 
tical means to understand 
and know where a person 
is coming from and to 
look for common under- 
standings before putting 
"attacking" or criticiz- 
ing their opinions. 


- moving away from dual- 
ism to a dialogue of com- 
plementary alternatives. 
Viewing reality on a con- 
tinuum and as an essen- 
tial unity (yin/yang), 
working toward mediating 
contradictions instead of 
treating them as opposi- 
tional. Dualisms which 
have adversely affected 
women are private and 
public, mind and body, 
good and bad, active and 
passive, theory and prac- 
tice. 


- including the emotional 
self in living and learn- 
ing, valuing the capacity 
for care and connected- 
ness; interrelatedness 
and responsibility to 
others. This would in- 
clude attention to meta- 
phoric, intuitive and 


right-brain thinking, 
seeing the whole picture 
as well as the separate 
parts. 


- validating and learning 
from experience; replac- 
ing the "tyranny of the 
abstract" with concrete, 
hands-on learning. 


- preference for colla- 
borative over individual- 
istic work, interdepend- 
ence, working in groups, 
building on the idea of 
others; adhering to a 
partnership rather than a 
dominator modality, mov- 
ing from subject-centered 
to student-centered 
learning. 


There are many implica- 
tions for educators. Most 
important we need to be mind- 
ful of our practice, how we 
perpetuate a one-sided view of 
what constitutes knowledge and 
the "appropriate" ways to 
learn. 


We might also begin to 
look at how comfortable women 
students are in our class- 
rooms? Is, as some writers 
indicate, the classroom a 
chilly place for women? Try 
answering the following ques- 
tions about the climate in 
your own classrooms?’ 


- Are women students less 
likely to be called upon 
directly than men stu- 
dents? 


- Do women students re- 
ceive as much informal 
feedback, encouragement 
or praise as men for 
their academic efforts? 


- Are women interrupted 
more often than men dur- 
ing class discussion? 


- Do we assume that women 
students are uncertain 
about what they want to 
say (or not say much that 
is worthwhile) because 
they speak hesitatingly 
or in "overly polite" fa- 
shion? 


- Are we more as likely 
to choose women or men 
for student assistants 
and to give them the same 
responsibilities? 


- Do some of us inadver- 
tently discourage women 
from enrolling in tradi- 
tionally "masculine" ma- 
jors or from the "hard- 
er" specialties? Does 
this make it more diffi- 
cult for women than men 
to see themselves as po- 
tential professionals and 
colleagues? 


- Do we sometimes use 
sexist humor to spice up 
a dull subject? or make 
disparaging comments a- 
bout women as a group? 
Does our own scholarship 
include the work of wo- 
men? Do we use sexist 
language in our writing 
and in our lectures? 


- Do women students have 
equal access to funding 
for study and research? 


We know that women learn- 
ers are different, different 
as in "unique;" and not as 
"deficient." We also know 
that universities, have until 
now, not acknowledged this 


uniqueness. Since these 
findings are newly being 
documented, the data we have 
may only be the "cutting edge" 
for new understandings to 
come. It is clear from cur- 
rent evidence that women stu- 
dents are disadvantaged in 
institutions of higher learn- 
ing. This is true for the 
structure and content of what 
constitutes knowledge, the 
methods we use to enhance 
learning, advice in career and 
future planning, and access to 
funding and prospects for ad- 
vancement. Once we become a- 
ware of the handicaps women 
face we can begin to act upon 
them with a view to changing 
our own behaviour, personally, 
professionally and institu- 
tionally. Meeting the chal- 
lenge will expand educational 
horizons for all of us. 
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WOMEN'S WAYS OF KNOWING 


AN EVENING WITH MARY FIELD BELENKY 


Monday, May 15, 1989 7:30 p.m. - 10:30 p.m. 


Mary will present an overview of her findings on women's 
ways of knowing and the implications for family, school 
and work. 
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Concordia University 


MARY FIELD BELENKY is Associate Research Professor at the 
University of Vermont. 
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Sponsored by: The Adult Education Program, The Learning 
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